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CLASSICAL EDUCATION....LANGUAGES, 
No. I. 
A very good English paper, by a very good Latin scho 
N. 
The low state of classical literature in our coun- 
try must excite painful emotions in the bosom of 
every scholar. The love of conversing with the migh- 
ty dead seems to be daily passing away. Our courts 
of learning are deserted by the classic scholar, and 
the numerous romances which flow from the press 
engage the whole attention of the community. It is 
our duty to enquire what has occasioned this gener- 
al degradation of classical literature. Why is it, 
that a nation like ours, so devotedly attached to free- 
dom, will not look back to the fathers of liberty, and 
teach their children, while their minds are flexible 
and tender, to lisp their indignation against tyrants ? 
Where can we look for more exalted patriotism, or 
sublimer instances of self-devotion, than among the 
ancient classics? Every thing that can charm and 
interest the scholar is here scattered in luxurious 
profusion. Does he wish to wander with the muses, 
and taste Of the flowers of literature ?—his desire 
can be gratified. Does he seek for the strength and 
power of eloquence, such as will shake every limb, 
and thrill through every vein? he has only to read 
the works of the ancients, and he will find it there— 
such eloquence too as needs not the eye of the ora- 
tor nor the déep intonations of his voice to make 
you feel its force. 

But itis not my design to extol the ancients ; 
they need not the praise of mortal man to make 
them live and breathe forever. I wish to call the 
attention of the scholar to something which will ele- 
vate the literary character of our country, and to 
enquire into the causes which have contributed so 
much to degrade classical learning. 

And one of the first, and perhaps the most in- 
fluential, is the irregular and imperfect manner in 
which it is taught. After a short perusal of the Lat- 
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become acquainted with the writers of prose. Their 
progress is greatly retarded by this strange custom. 
They feel all the embarrassment that a foreigner 
would feel, who, on attempting to learn the English 
language, should commence with Milton, or Spen- 
cer’s Fairy Queen. The sublimity of Milton, the 
wild imagery and brilliant fancy of Spencer would 
be thrown away upon him. So it is in the Latin; 
he can never comprehend the elegance, the simplic- 
ity, and the pathos of the Mantuan bard, who has || 
only supped the vulgar Latin of the Liber Primus. 
He cannot wander with Corydon and Alexis, and 
relish the accurate descriptions of pastoral life which 
abound in his Bucelics. The piety of Zineas, his 
sorrow for the loss of his deceased wife, and the love 
of the unhappy Dido, will be lost to the reader in the 
unintelligible words spread before him. I have seen 
students, even after they were admitted to college, || 
gliding over the most exquisite touches and noblest 
descriptions that abound in Virgil, as ignorant of | 
them, and ofthe story, as they were of the Holic || 
digamma, or of the nature of Greek metres. This || 
would not be so, if the student was gradually led 

from prose to poetry—if he was made to master the || 
easier classics, before he is led to; those which are i 
more difficult. Meeting with so many peculiarities 
of idiom, and so many niceties of construction, as | 














conclude that there is no meaning in what he terms | 
the unintelligible jargon before him—throws up the | 
book in disgust, and with much difficulty is ever 
persuaded to resume the study with alacrity and | 
ardor. 

In the European Universities, where the stu- | 
dents are presented with a consecutive series of stud- 
ies, the first classical scholars are produced. The ! 
scholar is not driven at once into the odes and sat- | 
ires of Horace ; nor is he made to deal with the | 
criticism of Quintillian, or the metaphysics of Sene- 
ca. His course is one of pleasure as well as labor, 














in Grammar and Liber Primus, boys are put directly 
into the most complicated of the Latin classics, with- 
out any other previous preparation. Virgil succeeds 
the Primus or Latin Primer, and thus the student 
is made to jumble hexameters before he can read 
the simplest sentences in prose. The terms of ad- 
mission into most of our colleges seem to require this 
course of study; and there are but few schools in 
which it is not generally practised. Now something 
should be done to remedy this defect. The scholar 
should be led along by easy steps—his path should 
be made smovth—the thorns and briars of literature 
should be cleated away, before he is placed among 
the flowers to be overcome by the sweetness of their 
odor. Let him have something that he can read 
with facility—something that will afford him amuse- 
ment as wellas labor. Give him Erasmus, Eutro- 
pius, Cornelius Nepos, or Caesar’s Commentaries ; 
and be not afraid of a translation, if it will assist and 
cheer him in his progress. Then introduce bim 
gradually to the more difficult authors, step by step, 
and he will soon become familiarized to Latin, and 
love it as he does his native tongue. 


and he is to love, to relish, and to comprehend what | 
i|hereads. Boys should be instructed in Latin as soon 
| as they are able to read English. They should be 
| taught as early as possible to chant some simple sen- 

tence, such as ego amo, or ego volo, and from these 


_ proceed gradually to others more difficult. Instruc- | 


| 


books, and to judge of their acquaintance with a lan- 
| guage by the rapidity of their progress. No practice 


| to attain only an imperfect knowledge of what they 

| read. This habit will follow them through life, not 
only in reading the classics, but in reading all other 
books ; not only in their studies, but in all their other 
occupations and pursuits. 

The boy thus gradually led along, mastering all 
he meets, will soon become proud of his acquire- 
ments in the Latin tongue, and not unfrequently use 
the language, or particular phrases, in his common 
conversation. I am told that there are boys in some 
parts of Ireland, who have been educated in this 
manner, and who, although they are covered with 











It is impossible to account for the practice of 
placing boys directly in the poets, before they have 


rags, bare-headed, and bare-footed, would be able 


soon as he is introduced to the language, he is apt to || 


i have | 


| ters are too apt to drive their pupils through too many || 


| can be more injurious than this: it creates in them a || 
false taste—a disposition to neglect their books, and 


Latin(1)—yea, better too than most of them, for there 
is only now and then a professor, decked out with 
D. D. and LL. D., &c. &c.. who can speak this lan- 
guage better than the language of the Sanscrit. 
The fact is we are only throwing away our time by 
doing as we do now, and this experience is daily tel- 
lingus. More than one half of our graduates, even 
after they have obtained their A. M. would be wo- 
fully puzzled, if called upon to construe their diplo- 
ma; and as for Greek—why, the very sound would 
give them a shock. We do not study the classics 
enough ; we only skip over the surface, without div- 
ing into their sublimity and depth. We are apt to 
conclude that so much Latin and Greek will make us 
Lawyers, Doctors or Ministers ; and this, we think, 
will answer our purpose forever, But the classies 
ought never to be touched by ascholar, unless he 
intends to go to the very bottom. It isof no use to 
study here a little. and there a little; a smattering 
will never do one any lasting good. 

It is ridiculous enough to go into our classical 
schools and see hundreds of boys studying Latth and 
Greek with no earthly object whatever. The mo- 
ment their school is left, and they are called into bu- 
siness, their books are thrown aside forever; and 
| thus all the time they have devoted to the classics is 
| wasted in studying what is of no benefit to them. 


| If I were called upon to recommend a system 
of instruction, I know of none better than the Ham- 
| iltonian. If a boy of any intellect studies the easi- 
| est of the Latin classics, his progress must be cheer- 
jing. He is furnished with every facility to render 
his lessons easy and make them interesting, and all 


che has to study is the grammatical construction of 


|the words. When this system of instruction is uni- 
| versally known throughout our country, it must be 
| universally adopted ; it combines so many advanta- 
ges, and is so well calculated for students in the ear- 
| ly part of their studies. Perhaps it may be interest- 


| 


,ing to your readers to see a short extract after the 
| system here recommended. (2) The following is ta- 
| ken from the first part of Cicero de senectute. 
| O Tite, si quid ego adjuvero, curamve levasso. 
|O Titus, if anything I shall have assisted, care or shall 
yee 
if I shall in any degree delight you, or alle- 
viate the care. 
| Quae nunc te coquit, et versat in pectore fixa. 
Which now thee cooks, and turns in breast fixed. 
| Which now harasses thee, and is fixed in thy breast. 
, Eequid re 
Whether will be of price ? 
Will there be value in my verse ? 


| O Titus, 


| Now what can be better adapted to interest the scho- 
| lar than this manner of instruction? It almost su- 
persedes the necessity of a dictionary, renders a cla- 
vis wholly unnecessary, and gives the student both 
the liberal and the literal definition of the word he 
is looking for. He is not distracted with ten, twenty , 





(1) Jehu !—I should like to see any scholar of our coun- 
ees Latin—even the Latin of the north 
Europe. 


(2) Of the Hamiltonian system, as itis called—a ays 
padded tnd Login bdr as. 
her languages by it, I intend to speak at large hereafter 











to converse with the best scholars of our country in 
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See 


or thirty definitions, not knowing which one to 
choose—he has the exact meaning directly before | 
him, and he has only to ‘apply itto his purpose. If || 
this system of instruction were adopted, we should | 


never hear of those ridiculous blunders which are || 
constantly made by scholars ; we should never hear | 


some of the finest parts of the classics turned into 
nonsense, and all their beauty and grandeur lost by 
the mistake of a definition. It is painful in the ex- 
treme to an instructer of taste and feeling to see 
his pupils mangling limb by limb the beautiful poetry 
of Virgil or of Horace—to hear them rending such 
phrases as this—Exegi monumentum perennius aere, 
(as it was actually translated in one of our colleges) 











“T have eaten a monument tougher than brass.” 


I'he Greek, although it now costs one the la- 


vour of a life to become acquainted with its niceties 
of construction and to read it with facility, must be- t 


come doubly interesting to the world, if Greece be 
emancipated from Turkish despotism. 
no longerbe a dead language, but as useful to the 


} 
} 
echolar and more useful to the traveller than the | 
' 


Spanish or Portuguese. A_ strong similarity exists 
between ancient and modern Greek, which will ren- 
der the acquisition of the modern language compar- | 
atively easy to those who have mastered the an- 

cient. Indeed one who is acquainted with the style || 
ef Xenophon or Herodotus can read it now with as 

much facility, as an Englishman can read the wri- 
ters who lived in the days of Henry VIII, or of | 
Klizabeth. True it is somewhat altered by long us- 
age and by the corruptions of the barbarians, yet it | 
still keeps its identity 


glory aud converse with the master-spirits of former | 
ages; he could reason with Plato and reftect 
with Aristotle, even if he had not studied their lan- 
guage, and only depended on his native tongue for 
assistance. The time then which is devoted to 
Greek is not thrown away; for the scholar who has 
mastered the ancient will find himself tolerablyjvers- 


ed in the modern 


The day is coming, when it will | 


be more fashionable to travel in Greece than in 
France or Spain. 


And indeed, who does not wish | 
to visit this country and to linger about its haunted | 
solitudes, 


Who would not rejoice to see the relics 1 
of her former greatness, and to tread the soil @on- |! 
eecrated by genius, and by patriotism ? | 


Thanks to the spirit of innovation, which has at 





length taught us to be wise, and emancipated us 


from the shackles of a foreign idom while learning |; 





Greek. Tilt Jacob's Greek reader was published, || 


people did not know avd would not believe that | 
Greek could be learnt except through the mediuin of | 
Latin definitions. And to this strange custom we | 
may attribute the long period of time it has cost, 
acholars to attain even a moderate kuowledge of 
this langnage. 
we met with by studying Greek in this manner; 
the perplexities that attended every step, and the | 
impossibility of obtaining a correct definition through | 
four or five Latin words. 


We are greatly indebted to Mr. Pickering, and I) 
Professor Oliver, for their translation of Schrevelius 
into English, and their country owbs them a debt for 
this labour, which it will not soon repay. It is as- 
xing that this work should not have been thought || 
, 80 foolish and so absurd has been the cus- 

ag Greck. But improvement must be |, 
at, A few years ago, if you were 

to tell a persou that Greek could be learnt without 
Latin, he would laugh you to scorn; and even now, 
wome of the beet scholars of our country and of 








1} 


It will then | oo ’ 
|| not so much transposition, and therefore it can be 


|| derful success. 


A modern Greek would not | 
find it very difficult: to look back to the days of her | 


Well do we remember the difliculties \| 


| Europe doubt its utility. Not long ago, it was the 


custom to teach Latin rules in Latin verse, and to 
make a boy chaut barbarous rhymes, instead of in- 
telligible English. This custom was abolished and 
the happiest effect resulted. The scholar’s path was 
freed from all this rubbish, and a new impulse was 
given to him in his career. 

Boys read Greek now, with much more ease and 
| rapidity than they did formerly ; and they are far 

e correct in their translations. None but in- 

ters and those who read Greek every day would 
| believe there ever could be the improvement there 
‘is. A tolerable knowledge of Greek may be had 
|now—in about one half the time that used to be 
| required. 

With respect to reading Greek before Latin, I 
|| would recommend it by all means. Why not go to 
the mother language—to the fountain-head, and ex- 
plore this in the first place? Greek too is easier 
than the Latin; the construction is easier, there is 





| more easily comprehended by the student. I have 
seen the experiment tried in our schools with won- 
Boys who began with the Greek 
made more proficiency and performed their task 
|| with far more ease, than those who began with the 

'| Latin ; and when they were prepared to enter upon 
} their Latin course, they were able to master the most 


complicated sentences with very little difficulty ; they 


seemed to have a knowledge of the construction and 
| the manner in which the words should be taken in, 
‘and their translations were generally made with 
| great correctness. 
If aman then intends to give his children a 
| classical education, or resolves to becoine a classical 

scholar bimself, let him begin with the mother-lan- 
| guage—let him become acquainted with the etymol- 
| ogy and syntax of this,and then descend to the deriva- 
tive idiom. Je 
' book put into the hands of the student after he is 
familiar with bis grammar. This book is admirably 
caleulated to intetest the scholar, containing, as it 


phy of some of their greatest men, and, if it were 
| printed according to’the Hamiltonian system of in- 
| Struction, it would be perfection itself. Perhaps the 
extract from Strabo might be well omitted in this 
book, as it contains nothing which is profitable or 


| amusing to the scholar; but, with the exception of} 


| this part, the book contains the most judicious selec- 
| tions. It is an adinirable substitute for the Greek 
Minora, and is now adopted by nearly all our col- 
leges as a preparatory classic. 


| 


Jacob’s Greek Reader should be the first || 


does, the mythology of the ancients and the biogra- || 








the scholar in his duties. We wish this gentleman, 
or some other, equally qualified, would turn the notes 
of the Greek Majora into English, so that it may 
be accessible‘to those who do not wish to make e 
pilgrimage in the Latin. ’ 

The extracts in the Greek Majora are not what 
they should be. Herodotus and Thucydides could 
be hardly comprehended by a student at college in 
his Freshman year. -Add to these the strong, bold, 
nervous style of the Athenian Orator, the abrupt 
and peculiar manner of Theophrastus, and the depth 
of thought and singularity of expression which we 
meet with in Longinus—these given to a student 
before he has entered even the portico of the Gre- 
cian temple are enough to discourage him in his 
progress and render him heartily weary of Greek. 

We do believe the time is not far off—though 
our opinion at present may appear heretical, when 
Latin will be disused in our schools, and Greek be 
substituted in its stead. Indeed all the literature of 
the Romans is but a twinkling star when compared 
with the great source of light from which they ob- 
tained their finest thoughts. The Grecian sun first 
appeared in the literary horizon and shed its broad 
and bright beams over the whole earth, and with a 
splendor too, which has never been surpassed. We 
look in vain among the Romans for authors who are 
characterised with ‘that originality of expression 
and fervor of soul which are continually appearing 
_among the Greeks. No great creative mind, such 
_as that of Homer, Sophocles, or Aeschylus, appears 
| in the whole constellation of Roman writers—-minds 
| which appeared to belong to another sort of men, 
| with power to sway the human heart as they pleas- 
ed. Greece too spoke in the days of her freedom, 
when her thoughts were untramelled and as free as 
the air breathed by her children.—Her poets drew 
in the very spirit of poetry, and the fate of nations 
| depended upon the language of her orators. Their 
| thoughts were uplifted from the business of earth— 
| for they knew that immortality was their prize, and 
| they reached and wrestled for it with more ardor 
than the gladiator would for life. Every inducement 
| was held out to them by their countrymen. The 
| statues of their scholars were placed in temples ded- 
| icated to the gods, their verses were sung before as- 
| sembled thousands, and honors were heaped and 
piled upon them, yea not only upon them, but upon 
| their posterity. They surrounded themselves with 

imaginary deities, and believed that poets endowed 
| with the energy and simplicity of Pindar, could, like 
_ Orpheus and Amphion, tame the savage beast, or 








'| make the stones of the highway leap for joy. Their 


We have never thought highly vight Greek |! minds—for they spoke in the infancy of language, 


Majora, arranged as it is and attended wi 


| Latin notes almost unintelligible to the scholar. 


hope the practice of using Latin notes as , i erous, wild luxuriance. 
tions to the classics will be entirely abolished in our || they seemed to feel, to think, to talk, and to act with 


colleges and academies. No student will ever take 
the trouble to read them, and if he should; he would 
find them in general more difficult to comprehend 
than the text itself. No person would wish to turn 
from the eloquence of Demosthenes, to the dry 
and uninteresting explanations of critics—to the semi- 
barbarous Latin in which they have taken pains to 
| envelope their ideas. When notes are needed, let 
| them be written in plain, intelligible English, not in 
the half-French, half-German, half-Saxon sentences 
| that are crowded into every classic. It is enough to 
meet with a difficult place in the text, withBut be- 
| ing troubled with a more difficult explanation. But 
| this practice is fast going out of date. Mr. Gould, 

of the Latin High-School in Boston has done much 

in his English notes to Virgil and to Ovid, to assist 





so an | were not bound to earth by the laws of the critic ;— 


e|| their thoughts sprung forth and flowered with a gen- 
Like their own Homer, 


sublimity. Greece concentrated all the treasures of 
Egyptian science, and all the misty learning of East- 
ern sages on one little spot—there, mind svood and 
strove with mind, and genius wrestled and fought 
with genius. The theatre of the world was before 
them, and on this theatre they contended not only 
for worldly immortality, but for a seat in the Elys- 
jan fields near their protecting gods. Every Grecian 
knew that his was the only civilized land; and with 
proud exultation contrasted the bright peninsula 
whereon he dwelt with the almost total darkness of 
the surrounding intellectual wor!’ -le heard the 
plaudits of posterity, and his bosom heaved high 
with thoughts of the future. Inflamed therewith his 
time was spent not in the luxuries of the table, not 





on the frivolous topics of modern converéation, nor 
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im following the fashions of the day ; but in discours. || herself—withholding the expression of her desire—and ma- 


¥ . king up for her sup: guilty languor and weariness by 
ing upon the power of poctry and philosophy, upon || ii “hort lapses of tenderness, and silly fondling, thet 
the cultivation of the intellectual faculties and the |! anybody, even her husband, can see are unnatural ;—I 
enlargement of the mind. mean that moment after marriage, when the novelty is over 
. : when the jaded appetite is dropping asleep, like the over- 
[Conciuded nest week.) fad infest irben Ger basen Bee Neem just enough his 
SKETCHES FROM LIFE, NOV. and to seek for deficiencies, which, when he discovers them, 
: ishment be- || are sure to make him shrink within himself. Alas for 
fo I ro cb a caeh,wn anteeyaaain woman, at such a time, if she can neither read well nor 
Nevertheless—it is the greatest, except that of talking J te ot for op pot a ! 
oe » thorough-bred native || creature our er ever moulded 0 » i 
ae ined Go schovl-master—e — ne unable to read or talk, at such a season, would be as a 
5 congas agree with you. child in power, when pa ang with an ordinary woman 
I am glad of it—I am better satisfied with myself.— of a fine, free, colloquial ent. ; ; 
Your children are taught to undervalue reading. ‘They And yet, we never hear this faculty mentioned—either 
know nothing of its power. I pity them. Their time, by the historian or the poet, said the preacher. 
particularly, in our larger towns, and their health too, is True in direct and positive terms, you do not. But 
wasted away, in that most unprofitable and foolish of hu- || You never heard of a woman who was permanently respec- 
man pastimes, when it is not followed with passion—music, || table of any remarkable woman, I might say, from whose 
© ! Luddie, whispered Judith; touching her brother’s biography you would not be obliged to infer that she dis- 
Senbeme coursed pleasantly and sagely. Good sense has no other 
Aye, aye, my dear, let him alone ; or leave him be, || Way of showing itself to such advantage ; extraordina’ 
as you say in Virginia ; and he will tear up all our pleas- || power in woman has but that one way of showing itself. 
ures by the roots, added the doctor. She is forbidden to write—she cannot appear in the foram 
To understand enough of any instrument, continued || "Or senate chamber she wants the declaiming faculty. 
the School-master, to make it ring, and enough of the gam- A pause here. It was broken by David Bass, the 
ut, for a few noisy incoherent combinations—wherein the schoolmaster. ' . 
tune or the time is eternally wrong—is now an indispensa- Sir it is no difficult matter, said he, to find among our 
ble of education for our daughters in Pheladelphy, || Women many who can play prettily enough, on more than 
York, and Boston. In every house, at every window, I pet weir: 3 ‘pot ance yaaa Magy language a 
. . down: roider, paint, work muslin, like so many ange 
snight eny, the memeat the cut San gene Coun; you may As if angels worked muslin, said Judith, shaking her 





hear fiddles and spinnels, flutes, fifes, and harpsichords; 


for music were absolutely miraculous. It is easy to o_o 
the human voice in ing or coloquy, so to make t 

blood ebb and flow at pleasure in the human heart—whether 
of the old or young wise or the foolish. What is the 
music that we hear, incompany? Vile—execrable—gen- 
erally. Is it not ? Why then, such a rattling of tea-cups 
and saucers? fruit plates, and jelly-glasses! If it is bad, 
what an insult upon the company ! If good, what an insult 
upon the performer! The noise, at any rate, be the mu- 
sic bad or good, is a proof that music is out of place in 
such company—and yet, in your large parties, you are sure 


| to be pestered with music. 
rue—but why? It is because, if Lean be allowed 


_to—Hear me, if you please. You can talk, after I am 
_gone. It is because, bad as the music may be, it is always 
| better than the conversation. Every body knows this ; 
| and, consequently, at every dead pause, music is called for. 
The women understand their own interest, and play into 
| each other's hands. Undertake a sensible conversation 
| with a girl ; and, it is a thousand to one, that she either 
| asks you flatly if you can sing or play ; wishes that some- 
| body else would if she were asked, or undertakes the mat- 
ter, herself—when weary of flirtation, or fairly posed by a 





|| plain remark. What a bitter sarcasm, however, on the 
|| intellectual power of a woman, is that, which is general- 


ly reckoned a compliment. A request that{ she will hold 
| her tongue ; and favor the company with a little noise on 


} the piano or harp. Why, if the simpleton had the wit to 


see the meaning—it is precisely as if she were invited to 

say over her catechism, or dance a jig, a pretty substitate 
for her conversation ! 

And yet, everybody speaks of music as if it were the 

| highest of intellectual entertainments, repeated the preacher. 

Very true, and that is owing partly to fashion; partly 








andr sedi dinate atti 





guitars, french-horns, tambourines, and bewildered maids 
tooting and clamouring away, like mad, half the ; night 
prion Taal the heat of summer too—when sleep, {if one 
can get any, is more — than at Jany other season. 

et how many do you believe, out of the whole num- 
ber of performers, are ever able to charm either a natural 
or well-trained ear.—Melody, you know, is the. beloved 
music of one ; harmony, that- of the other. How many 
out of a hundred hey ? 

Not many, I dare say—said the preacher. 

Not many not one, I would wager my life. Not one 
out of a thousand ! One half would stun you with unmean- 
ing noise ; and out of the other half, some would play, 
High-Betty-Martih, tip toe fine, as they would Roslin Cas- 
tle or Yankee Doodle—I would sooner seek for the air of | 
a piece, done by a smart hail-storm on a row of barbarian 


gongs 3 or a high wind among a legion of Eolian harps. 





or is this very wonderful—their backwardness, I mean,— 
when you remember that many hours a day, for many years, 
are n to make one a performer, upon any good in- | 
strument, i am no enemy to music. I feel it—I love it. 
But I do reprobate the fashion, of our time, which requires | 
all our women, however deficient they may be in taste, | 
sensibility, and ear, to understand music. They might as _ 
well breed all our men painters though they were without 


oe , 
eyes. Some few, with t sensibility, fine genius, and a || watch papers. Millions are annually wasted upon musice— | th 





thick hair loose, and holding it away from her forehead || to education, partly to the fear of being thought vulgar, 
with both hands. | and partly because all the teachers and learners of music, 

But, continued Bass, without heeding the observation, | are in conspiracy together, against the common sense ot 
while it is easy enough to find such acomplished women, || mankind. People do not like to own, that their time has 
it is very dithicult—nay quite impossible to find one, who can | been wasted in frivolous pursuits. There never was a study 
write a note of ten lines, without some error in orthogra- |! so superfluous and foolish, that those, who knew nothing 
phy—or gone or punctuation ; or talk for five min- | else, would not find admirable reasons for teaching—and a 
utes, without blundering in pronunciation. Reflect for a |! ny of fools to learn. 

‘oh. 





moment—judge for yourself—do you know one, whose | 
punctuation does not destroy her own meaning—even where 1 Thus,the classical scholar, continued the imperturbable 
she uses any at all? || Yankee, who has grown old in the study of ancient lan- 
‘Yes, that I do—fifty, said Judith.’ One, who ever puts || guages, to the neglect, not only of the modern, but even of 
a capital in the right place? one, that can make her own 1 is own, will affect a superior air over the plain English 
pen? hn: that opty a — a * a three ? } scholar, whose knowledge is of hourly use, in all the du- 
one, that can read aloud even what s ree written, || ties, and in all the affections of life. 
without murdering it? Do you believe that there is a wo- Men are ashamed of temperance, where it is the fash- 
man within one hundred miles of you that can do all these | ion to be intemperate ; ashamed of every-thing that is 
things ? '| honourable, and good, where the majority are against them. 
‘ ply er og pre come to wg yt the on They will drink wine; take snuff; chew tobacco; mn 
ave my doubts. e cleverest women ow are || smoke, over and over in, till they are half dead wi 
cient in some one or more of these little matters, like nine- | nausea, lest they should be suspected of simplicity, or ig- 
ty nine hundredths of our men. norance—or innocence. Precisely so is it with music 
__ And yet, sir, how many do you know, who dance well, ! They affect a pleasure that few or none of them feel. 1 
sing well, play well ; study embroidery, painting, filagree | know many, who cannot distinguish between God save the 
work, moral philosophy ; astronomy; and how to cut ry and old Sir Simon the King—Yankee Doodle, and 
é Dead March in Saul; yet they never miss a concert 





fine ear for time, as well as tune ;--if their parents are | for those, of whom, not one in a hundred can ever hope to || know all the good singers, by name,—and make it a point 


wealthy, and they cannot ee their time better, nor leas | 
mischievously, are right in cu 

But they, even they should be reminded, at the end of a 
every performance, that the colloquial fuculty is capable of 
a higher cultivatio 


tivating music to enthusiasm. || C°™plishment, whic 


obtain any tolerable pens in it—upon music, an ac- || whenever they hear a song, to ery out encore, bravo ! 
is of no use after marriage—or on- | and bravissimo !——though some of them would never 
ly of occasional use—and in which mediocrity is detestable. | discover it, if the same piece were played over and ove: 
little acquaintance with it is an injury. It spoils the | again,the whole evening through : particularly if the rim 


ter embellishment—and more | ®&tural voice ; and encourages people to sing and play, | were changed a little. 
continual application : that the power of talking and read- | who have no voice ; and very frequently, no ear at all. 
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ing well, is more easily learnt—more economically taught— | natural voice is rarely heard without being accompanied by || ~—— . re 


more upward—souring and intellectual, and a thousand | * fine ear. People never sing, unless they are taught ; un- 
times better fitted for the communication of happiness, from'| less they love music—or are forced into it. But, once 


one to many ; that it may be practised in all places, and at 
all times ; after marriage as well as before ; with all per- 
sons alike,—in poverty and in sickneds—even while travel- 
ling—a-foot or on horse-back—or at sea—sitting or lying—' 
by night or by day where no instrament, no music, no 

rformer can be had, nor would be endured. And yet,' 

w are talking and reading neglected ! I do not mean gos-| 
a prattle they are common enough every- 
where. 


Bravo whispered the doctor. 

And for what are they neglected! why, for music : 
for that accomplishment, which, after the best hours of a! 
whole youth have been wasted upon it, is abandoned or 
neglected, at the very moment when all the accomplish- 
ments of a woman are most nec for her security and 
comfort—and what moment is that pray? asked Judith on 
her marri said the Squire. 

No—I mean that moment, after marriage, when her 
heart has finally settled down into the right place ; when 
the tranquillity of domestic life, after the first brief hours 
of delirium are gone by, appears to be insipid’; when a 
woman is angry with herself for being half weary of her 
husband’s company—very much inclined, but afraid, while 
he is caressing her, to gape in his face ; and continually on 
the point of expressing a desire that somebody, no matter! 








who, would just pop in for a minute or so ; yet restraining 


Te ee 


EE ip etamenes ry rie 


Some, in their discourse, desire rather commendation 
of wit, in being able to hold arguments, than of judgment 





taught, they sing away, without loving it, or caring for it. || in discerning what is true ; as if it were a praise to know 
There is always, in the untutored voice, when a girl sings, penarire Agee ger net should be thounks 

out of the pure love of musick, a natural quality, which |) Wt Might be said, and not what should be thought, 

will be felt in the heart of those that listen, like the warb- || _It is good in discourse, and speech of conversation, to 
ing of wild birds among the tree tops. A little cultiva- | vary and intermingle speech of the present occasion with 
ion spoils that voice ; and much cultivation changes it arguments, tales with reasons, asking of questions with tel- 
O° CORERONY 5 unataneting now guepenticn for the ot, Gat | or cxinicus, and inst with enueat : tor is lon dull th 
we no longer feel the same emotion, when wo hear it. || "8 % °P » ane pest Tr ms 
Very fine voices are pretty sure to be spoiled by much cul- || to tire, and, as we say now, to jade any thing too far. 
tivation. It is only those of middling properties, that are As for jest, there be certain things which ought to be 
greatly improved by it. The half tutored nightingale would privileged from it ; namely, religion, matters of state, great 


bad enough ; but one that was completely trained, by a A ; , 
bird-fansier, would be inen portable. ature is delightful || Pens, any man’s present business of importance, and any 


science, wonderful : but that which is neither one thing nor || case that deserveth pity ; yet there be some that think their 

another, I have no patience with. wits have been asleep, except they dart out somewhat that 

; Re 4 he was the raat wt dey oe cousin Ju, |! is piquant, and to the quick ; that is a vein which should 
ith, said our Jeremah. Your e-dees *Il cut a pretty |! 1. bridled. And, generall h find the differ- 

’ . . ’ y, men ought to iffer 

figger,Sam,I guess—I guessyou’'d better mind your pernoun- 6 ; ery 

ciation, I reckon : mighty je you think, cousin Jotty ence between saltness and bitterness. Certainly he that 

don’t ye? has a satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, 

Sir—continued the Sehoolmaster—silence children— || so he had need to be afraid of others’ memory.—Bacon. 

Sir !—if a woman weald learn to talk well, those who heard pa 

her would never ask for music ; and if she would learn to TO READERS. 

read well, people would listen with more pleasure to her Review of the Leagenpany next week. 

reading, than they ever do to playing or singing—what- tus fos the YANKEE AND Boston Litra- 

ever they may pretend, as you say, here—unless her talent !! any GazerTe,Vol. II, 18 29, next week. 
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LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL...NO, 4, 

Friday, 7th, Tax Nunneny.—l went this mor- | 
ning to the chapel of the Nunnery, a part of the | 
building, but saw none of the nuns. I am told the | 
«isterhood is numerous, There was a gen. d’armes 
guarding the court, just below the door of the chap- | 
el, which is open at all times to the devout, but on 
my telling bim that I was an American, he politely 
bade me ‘ passe: Monsieur.’ As I stood examining 
the portal of the chapel, I observed a beautiful little 
girl, eight or nine years old, dressed in a white robe, 
with a wreath of flowers on her head and a rosary 
ou her neck, kneeling modestly on one side within 
the door. She seemed quite absorbed in her devo- | 
tion; her eyes fixed on the pavement, and her bright, 





fresh lips moving silently as she told her beads. I | 


|| with a catal gue of them. One or twoI mention for 











| their singularity.—St. Augustine in full dress with a 
pen and scroll, and a bleeding heart for an inksland. 
| —The embodying of some prophecy, whose I do not 
/know. The prophet kneeling, beboldsa vision of 
| the virgin, with her infant in her lap, who stretches 
forward to welcome a group of angels, bearing a 
| cross from heaven. This is an excellent painting.— 
| St. Ursula, a noble figure, with a loftiness, a calm 
grddeur of expression, that isalmost sublime. Be- 
neath her feet are a crown, weapons of war, and a 
| conqueror’s wreath; in one hand is a branch of 
palm, while the other is raised toward heaven. The 
| tints of this picture are mellow and rich; it is a very 
beautiful one. 

Sunday. The fairest apartment ot God’s uni- 


stepped softly aside, that I might not disturb her. ! verse, that I have yet passed into, is the ‘ Jardin des 
When she had finished her rosary, she rose, and | Pjantes,’ or Botanical Garden, in the environs of this 
tending her knee gracetully as she passed before the || city. It was formed with vast labor, by order of 
slrines on each side, advanced up the chapel to that | the government, many years ago. In it are cultiva- 
o the virgin, where she knelt aguin, and clasping her |! ted all species of medicinal plants, which are applied 
small, white hands, and raising a pair of fine, large, | to the use of the public hospital and of the poor. Its 


seen on every little level spot, springing up in some 
places to the height of ten feet, from etebes in 
different directions—sometimes so as to form a little 
pyramid, and sometimes to fall off from the centre 
in crystal arches and into stone basins, from which 
the water is led off through little channels to refresh 
the groves around them. ' 

The charming variety produced by the artful, 
yet natural arrangement of the whole, delighted me. 
It seemed inexhaustible—(in one afternoon, perhaps !) 
Now you may saunter along through a thick, deep- 
shaded grove, or recline on a marble seat in an al- 
cove of fragrant shrubs; and now walk forth into 
the bright blue day of the open paths; lulled into 
reverie by the leafy music of the trees and the min- 
gling voices of the waters, or enlivened by the merry 
chirpings and twitterings of the birds. 

Remember the valley of Rasselas, ané reducing 
its space to fifteen or twenty acres, imagine the Jar- 
din des Plantes. M. 








dark eyes, which I had not seen till then, with a look | 


of humility and gratitude, full to overflowing, breath- || 


ed silently her prayer. 1 stood, pretending to exam- | 
ine a fine picture of St. Ursula, at the side of the 


altar, but in truth gazing on the more interesting one | 


at the foot of it. She did not know it. Her prayer 


little story of her gratitude and her innocent desires, 
and the virgin hud beard and would grant them. | 


She was confident of it: her lips did not say so, but | 


her cheerful looks did. She rose and walked meek - | 
ly out of the chapel, bending again before each 
shrine, and crossing her breast with holy water as 
she went out, at the font which stood at the entrance. | 
It was a pretty little scene in life’s show-box, 
ad as interesting to the heart as picturesque to the 
eye. Had you been there, to have marked the light | 
seraph form, and the seraph face too, of the youthful | 
devotee, and the peace and sober cheerfulness that 
sat upon it, | think you would say so. She was | 
the daughter of a lady, whom I had met at M. D’s 
the evening before, who lived a few steps from the | 
chapel down the court, and as 1 came back, I saw | 
her sitting on the grass by the garden gate. She 
had resumed her task of braiding wreaths from a 
parcel of flowers which lay beside her ; singing soft- 


ly ‘ une petile chanson,’ pausing now and then to hold |} 


up the wreath, putting her head on one side to ex- 
amine it, or selecting arose of brighter tints to place 
m it. 

But to ceturn to the chapel, id est, after | have 
tokled a new book, as a vehicle to go back upon. 
The paintings in the chapel are excellent; at least 
#8 far as I am judge, | may call them so. The prin- 
cipal one is of Christ healing the sick ; the figures of 


which are very numerous, and the grouping designed |} and shrubs from all quarters of the globe. All the | 


ik | silently over the stone seats in the recesses. 
was finished; she had told the blessed virgin the || 


|, ** Where the leaf never dies in the still cen bowers,” 
0 


the circular sides the slope is at about thirty degrees, 


| scends from the mountains, and leaping frum a 


glory is on the wane, I am told, since the island was 
captured by the English ; yet still it is passing fair, 
and to my eye not the less so for the mouldering ar- 
ches of the fountains, and the grass and wild shrubs 
that fringe them ; or the moss of years that has crept 


I will try to give you a sketch of this little Eden, 


** And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.”’ 
It is situated in an opening between the hills, 
somewhat like a semi-circular amphitheatre. On 


growing more abrupt toward the top of the hill, till 
it becomes inaccessible, and at the bottom the rocks 
rise perpendicularly to the height of one hundred 
feet, quite covered with a beautiful variety of native 
shrubs and flowers, springing out of the crevices. 

At the upper side of the garden a small river de- 





ledge of rocks, sixty or seventy feet high, falls into 


ASTROLOGY, 

Of astrology I would reason,—very much in the same 
way as I did lately of animal magnetism. I hear it ridi- 
culed in every quarter as quite unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. Yet, for the soul of me, I cannot bring myself to 
speak of astrology, as others do—others who know nothing 
at allabout it. And why ?—Because astrology has been the 
favorite study of multitudes, in every part of our earth, 
age after age ; and because, after all, I can persuade my- 
self without much difficulty—not that there is much truth in 
astrology, but that there may be much truth in it. I 
would not speak of it, as a childish pursuit, for these sev- 
eral reasons: Ist. Because no man has a right so to 
speak of what he does not well understand: 2ndly, Be- 
cause we know that certain of the planets have a decided 
influence, if not upon the sap of our trees, nor the brain of 
our lunatics, nor the juices of our meat, nor the blood of our 
poets,—at least upon the chief waters of our earth ; and 
we have no good reason to believe that other planets may 
not have other, and yet more subtle, mysterious, or sweet 
influences, upon other terrestrial matters: and 8dly, Because 








_ shrubs, bearing flowers of every tjnt, and in the cen- 
|| tre of the lake a small island, covered with a like va- 
|| rious grove. 


the valley, forming a beautiful cascade ; broken into '| we do know that people who are born in the same part of 
foam here and there, by a projecting crag, or half|| the earth, or in the same climate, resemble each other ; 
hidden by over-arching branches ; and after giving|| and that people of the same age resemble each other; and 


| life to the numerous fountains and jets d’eau || we have no good reason to believe that people, who are 
| throughout the garden, ripples merrily away at the | 


born precisely at the same time, under precisely the same 
foot of it. In the middle is an artificial Jake, bor- || stars, would not yet more closely resemble each other. 
dered with rows of rose-trees, and other fragrant | We know that rash and choleric men are always in hot 
|| water. We know that others, of a downcast look, and a 
| turbid complexion, are by nature unhappy; and that others, 
! of a clear, bright complexion, large blue eyes, and light 
The walks are wide and smooth ; intersecting ‘| hair, if not always, are generally quick, sensitive, cheerful 








| each other so as to form a gradual ascent, and sha- | and capricious. We know too, that whole nations are 


| ded, or rather arched with large trees, with a low | 


border of plants aud flowers. In the interims and | 
on the level spots are groves and thickets, of trees | 


| 


with great effect. ‘The centre of the piece (which is H spices, the cinnamon and the camphor, are cultiva- | 


about cighteen by twenty feet) is occupied by Christ | 
and his aposties; the back ground by the multitude 
in fine groups; and the foreground by some sick, | 
anda pool, or river. In the latter group is a beau- | 
uful female figure, with her children supporting her 
head. She is reclining and pale, as dropping away 
in a deathy sleep. This part is most exquisitely 
wrought up. It is before me now vividly. The 
head of the Christ is exceedingly fine. 

I observe in all the figures of Christ in the 
church, there are no rays painted round his head, as 
many painters do; thereby sacriligiously likening 
eur blessed Savior to a lamp-post. 


ted here, and amongst the flowery trees the laurel | 


| magnolia, and another beautiful species, bearing a | 


pale red blossom, stand forth in their richest attire. 
At convenient distances are placed a great number 
of fountains and jets d’eau, which diffuse a fresh 
coolness through the air, and by their mirthful and 
peace-speaking sound, cool and tranquillize one’s 
heart as well as one’s brow. The former are seen 
at the perpendicular eminences at the intersections of 
the ascending walks. Their bright, gem-like waters, | 
gushing out from little niches orsculptured heads be- | 
neath an arch of masonry, fall into stone basins be- 








1 made memorandums in my pocket-book of | 


the paiatings, altar-pieces, &c., but will nos vex you 


neath, to pass away through subterranean passages 
to the next below it, till they reach the lake or the 
rivulet at the foot of the hill. The jets d’eau are 





| characterised by a peculiar complexion, a peculiar physi- 
ognomy, and a peculiar temper. Where then is the ab- 
| surdity of our supposing that all, who are born under the 
| same, or similar conjunctions, may resemble each other in 
‘temperament, and perhaps, in configuration ? More facts 
are wanted, I admit, for people ‘are satisfied with knowing 
| the day of their birth, now. ‘They care not, in this age, 

for the parts of a second, the second, or the minute, and 
| leave the hour itself to be guessed at. In all Europe, there 
is not perhaps a single individual, whose true time of 
birth is now on record. In such a case, how is a good 


| scheme, or a good horoscope to be set up—or a nativity cast ? 


For all that we know, judicial astrology may have a deal 
of truth in it ; may be a science, after all, and may be ca- 
pable of minute application to the daily business of life, 
Keep in mind, however, that a disciple of this art is no 
more chargeable with presumption, or with pretending to 
foretel the future in a bad way, when he predicts the prob- 
able, or certain fate, of a human creature from the stars, 
than a physician is, who prognosticates the probable or cer- 
tain fate, of a patient; or a physiognomist who predicts trou- 
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whom I had ever been deliberately introduced, in all my life, |' 


ble and vicissitude, peril and strife, sorrows in love, or dan- 
ger of sudden death to a man, whose great warmth of 
temperament is indicated by his complexion, carriage, 
eyes and hair. 

I have no great faith in astrology; but I have common- 
sense enough, I hope, to justify me in disregarding the par- 
tial, rade opinions of all, who know nothing about it; 
when I know that multitudes of great men have believed 
in it, and that astronomy owes to it, about as much as 
chemistry does to alchymy. 

I could bring a few strange facts, to prove that astrology 
does, what I have only been wishing to prove that astrol- 
ogy may, for aught that we know to the contrary, but I 
shall content myself with mentioning one, which, as it oc- 
curred not long ago, to myself, may be worth a score, the 
truth of which I cannot swear to. I love the arts; and I 
have a great relish for whatever is out of the common way, 
in character. I heard of a man while I was in England— 
a very clever artist, who was in the habit of casting nativi- 
ities, for amusement. I had seen his work, and I had long 
wished to know him. After a while an opportunity occur- 
red. I met with two friends, on their way to be introduc- 
ed to him. ‘They were both comparative strangers there; 
one was an American portrait painter, a youth of high 
promise; (1) the other,an Irishman--a beautiful engraver.(2) 
I joined the party, in a frolic. The astrologer was away, 
when we arrived at his room; but we saw him for a few 
minutes, and though he was too much occupied for casting 
nativities, he took our several births, consulted his tables, 
and made a few remarks to each of us—(remarks that | 


never shall forget) and referred us to another person, for a | 


more detailed and accurate investigation of our fates. I 
shall give the substance of what he said, {:om notes which 
I took immediately after I had left him. His perfect sin- 
cerity, and his grave, though unaffected way of doing busi- 
ness, diverted me for a time. It was quite impossible to 
doubt his own belief in what he said. But—before he had 
finished, I took another view of the matter. Ibegan to 
believe that possibly he might know something of the 
art; and that possibly the tables to which he referred, 
might have been compiled from a long series of observa- 
tions—continued perhaps for ages or centuries. I should 
observe that a small part of his remarks might have been 
applied with a great show of truth to almost anybody; that 
another small part might have been applied, without any 
great risk, to either of us ; and that, in two or three mat- 
ters, he went rather wide of the mark. But then—he did 
say several things to each of our party which were wonder- 
fully true, as applied ; but which, if they had been applied 
to either of the other two, would have been ridiculous. 
That I may not be tedious, I shall give the latter. He told 
me that in 1818 I was greatly perplexed in business; 
(Bear in mind that I was a perfect stranger to him, when 
he said this—he knew neither my name nor my country.) 
that I had a great many letters to write, on Gusiness; that 
I had been very much persecuted, by one old man, all in 
that year; that I had been lately introduced to an official 
personage there, (in England;) that I would soon attract 
much public notice; & that my future prospects were very fa- 
vorable. Now, no one of these remarks would have ap- 
plied, with equal propriety, perhaps, to either of my com- 
panions, and four, out of the whole six, would have been 
preposterous. ‘To me, they did apply with striking force; 
for, in that year, (1818) I was more perplexed, perhaps, 
than I ever have been, at any period of my life, by busi- 
ness. I had a multitude of lettersto write, on business— 
forI had failed a year before, and my affairs were in a 
very bad way. Besides all this, 1 had but one persecutor, 
and he pursued me with especial bitterness, for the whole 
of that year. He was an old man! It is rather remark- 
able too, that I had been deliberately introduced, but a 
little time before I saw the astrologer, to an official per- 
sonage, of that country; the only one, by the way, to 





(1) Sully the younger. 
(2) Humphreys—originally of Dublin, then of Phil- 
adelphia, now of London. 











though I had accidentally met with a number. I should 
observe also, that neither of my companions would have 
been able to bring himself within the reach of the words, 
which related to ‘‘business,’’ properly speaking,to ‘‘/etters 
on business,”’ or to the ‘‘official personage;’’ and that, 
although both of them, like myself, were candidates for 
public favor, each in a way of his own, the remarks which 
related thereto, were more applicable to me, than to either 
of them, because I was actually prepared for the appeal, 
and have since made it, while they have no hope of being 
ready for a long time. Of the future I need say nothing.’ 
After a while he took up the younger of my companions 
—the portrait painter. 1 was greatly struck with his man- 
ner, Lots of women! cried he—Our astrologer, I mean— 
withont lifting his eyes from the table. Fond of a great 
many; Sir. In particular danger, for two years to come, on 
their account.(3) Last year, about christmas, you were 
greatly teazed?—-The painter smiled—vexed?——He 
smiled again. Christmas?—I thought so, continued the 
astrologer, you were very angry, Sir, very angry, indeed. 
Now, I declare upon my word, that only the very day 
before these remarks were made, the painter had been tel- 
ling me of a serious altercation, Which he had had, on the 
very christmas day preceding, with his own brother-in- 
law; an altercation, which had well nigh ended in a duel. 
I had not spoken of it—nor have I, from that hour to this, 
till now; and I have good reason to believe that nobody 
else ever knew of it, in that country. In addition to al} 
this, I am persuaded that most of the trouble, which has 
fallen to his lot, in the course of a short life, and all the 
sorrow, have been owing to ‘‘ lots of women ’’—virtuous 
women.(4) I never knew anybody half so susceptible, or 
h='f so capricious; and I do believe that he might be per- 
~.ided into a real affection, for three hundred and sixty-five 





women, or females, rather, in the course of a single year, 
| if he had leisure to spend a day, and but a day, with each. 


To neither of us, however, would any part of these re- 
marks have applied, with equal force. 

To the engraver who, as I said before, was an Irishman, 
though be was very unlike the Irish, our astrologer address- 
ed a few observations, which are worth repeating, though 
they are not so remarkable, as a part of the rest. He told 
him that he made money, but he could not keep it; a com- 
mon place observation, to be sure; and yet, so descriptive 
was it, of the man, that I myself, on his own authority, 
should have chosen it, if I had been called upon, to give 
his character in a few words. I do not mean by this, that 
he was a profligate, a spendthrift, or an idler; for he was 
not. He was clever, industrious and frugal; and yet he 
was poor—always poor. You make friends; but they are 
Of no use to you, continued the astrologer. They are hin- 
dered by—by—(he hesitated a little) by something in your 
ways. Very true replied the engraver, turning to me, with 
a great seriousness. Very true. That has been my luck 
through life. Ido perhaps make friends; but I never had 
a friend who was both able and willing to be of use to 
me at the same time. I was affected by his manner. The 
words came up from the very bottom of his heart. In 1822 
and 3, continued the astrologer, you were in trouble, about 
a particular woman. ‘The engraver lifted his head, as if 
taken by surprise, and I could hear a change in his breath- 
ing. Great opposition, Sir, continued the astrologer, great 
opposition, Sir, on every side. Here the engraver. turned 
away his face; and when I saw it again, it appeared much 
paler, I thought ; and exceedingly serious. J might be de- 
ceived—but I thought so. 

These things are true. The astrologer is now alive. It 
was the celebrated Mr. Varley, the painter, in water colors; 
and T would give the names of our whole party, if they 


(3) If Robert M. Sully be now alive—he will he as- 
tonished on secing this, and in recollecting what has 
occurred since. 


(4) This paper was written above three years ago. 
Many things have occurred since to confirm the words 
of the astrologer. 
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‘were as well known.(5) There is no mistake in what [ 
say; for I copy the very words from the paper, on which T 
took them own, immediately after 1 left Mr. Varley. 
There was no time for trick, no opportunity for collusion. 
The gentleman who introduced our party knew little of 
nothing of our characters, and absolutely nothing of our 
history. We were all thrown together by accident; I met 
them by accident, and they me, while they were on the 
Way to see the astrological artist. 

Now, it is very true, that all these lucky hits may have 
been purely accidental; but is it likely ? It is quite possible 
they were; but is it not quite possible they were not? nay, 
very probable, according to the familiar doctrine of chanc- 
es, which would appear to be as a million to one, if not 
more, against a combination so remarkable. Astrology 
may be altogether untrue; but may there not be some 
trath in it? Is it not possible? I leave others to judge 
for themselves; but my mind is made up. I had as lief 
credit a straight forward astrological prediction, as the pos- 
sibility of such a result, by chance; and I declare, that 1 
can percieve no more evil nor mischief, in the predictions of 
an astrologer, than I do in the predictions of any other 
cool, observing man; a physician for example, or a physi- 
ognomist. 








(5) This was written in England, where my friends 
were not then known. 








The author of the following excellent paper has over- 
looked two arguments, of which a great deal might have 
been made.-—Ist. ‘That in lotteries men may gamble to a 
greater extent without discovery than by any other way on 
earth : and 2dly. ‘That instead of its being a reproach 
for a man to have made money by lotteries, as it would be 
to have made money by gambling in any other way, it is « 
thing to boast of—whereby a great check is removed from 
this particular sort of gambling. ‘The greater the necessity 
therefore of other moral checks upon lotteries. N, 


LOTTERIES, 


It will probably be recollected by most of your 
readers, that, a few years ago it was stated in our 
newspapers, that in the City of New-Orleans public 
gambling houses were licensed by the City authori- 
ties and the proceeds appropriated to public purpes 
es. The fact was announced with the notes of ex- 
clamation usual on great occasions—and with indig- 
nant remarks ofsuch a violation of correct principles. 
The story was blazoned abroad,and our good citizens 





drew the very natural inference, that the code of 


laws at New-Orleans might receive some alteration 
without any essential injury to public morals. All 
united in their reprobation of thus licensing vice— 
and the Yankee nation were more firmly strengthen - 
ed in the opinion, that the people of the South are 
in a state of sad degeneracy. 

But admitting the erroncousness of the principle, 
on which gambling houses are ligensed, let us enquire 
if our moral and religious community can consistent- 
ly cast any reproach on their neighbours. The old 
proverb says, that they who live in glass houses 
should not thragy stones. Let us see if our people 
uniformly adhere to their professed detestation of 
gambling. If we look into the statute book, we find 
the legislature appear to be siezed with a holy indig- 
nation, whenever the subject of eards or dice is 
mentioned. They seem fully impressed with the 
truth of the old adage, that “ cards and dice are the 
devils device,” and are anxious to exculpate them- 
selves from the charge of aiding or abetting the fa- 
vorites of those abominable instruments of evil. Ac - 
cordingly, they have made all notes and contracts at 
play, void—authorized the loser to recover his loss— 
and in case of his neglect, any individual may re- 
cover three times the amount won of the winner— 
besides exposing the parties to indictment. Inkeep- 
ers are mulcted in severe penalties, if they permit 
the unclean thing (to wit, a pack of cards) to be us- 
ed within their walls. They seem possessed with 
a momentary frenzy against ing with cards, 
— determined to cut up the root and 











h. 
If all this hue and cry were raised against gam- 
bling, we should not say o word. But the truth is, it 
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is not gambling in itself, that so raises the ire of our || 
worthy and cousistent Solons—but merely a heteredox 
variety-—that those which the true church worship | 
at alegally established altar in the temple of Maminon | 
can get along well enough, while the dissenters are || 
subject to the usual pains and penalties of contu- || 
macy. As long as the state treasury receives a paltry | 
sum,the people may gamble to their heart’s content— 
provided it be according to the slatule in such case 
made and provided—that is, with lottery tickets— 
the merits of which mode we shall discuss by and 
by. But even in uckets the purchaser is hedged in 
with statutory provisions—to prevent any but au- 
thorized gambling—is gambling pro bono publico. 
Wo to the unlucky wight, who dares buy or sell, ne- 
gotiate or exchange, &c. any tickets which the col- 
lective wisdom of Maine has not authorized.* The 
legislature,considering the enormity of the offence— 
tampering with unlicensed tickets--have with a elem- 
ency unparalleled,meted out tothe transgressor a very 
moderate — in the shape of a fine, ranging 
from one hundred to a thousand dollars, according 
to the nature and aygravation of the offence. It is 
rather ludicrous to see legislators with tickets in their 
pockets denounce the immorality of cards—to see a 


great. The winner treats (to use a country phrase) | 
to show his spirit or repay the congratulation of | 
friends ; and the loser drinks to drown his sorrow | 
for the loss. In all cases, there is a nervous anxiety 
to know the result—a wish to retrieve a loss by a | 
new attempt, and to venture still larger sums on the 
appearance of slight success. The habit thus com- 
mences, and spreads among those least able to sus- | 


| tain their loss—and all too in conformity with the 


wise enactments of wise, provident and consistent 
, legislators. 

But it is frequently said, that, in cards honest 
men are exposed to the knavery of rogues. Indeed!! 
_—And are lottery brokers immaculate? Look at 
| their flaming advertisements to entice the ignorant 
and unwary—overrating the prospect of success, and 
7 by the the immensely greater prospect of 
loss. Does a swindler ever use language more de- 
| ceptive, or make statements more false ? (1) Does he 
jever more exaggerate the advantages of a sale, 

or use more fraud to effect it than a broker? Why, 
if they advertise the truth, the only rational mode 
to amass wealth is for a man to sell all that he hath, 
}and buy tickets at some lucky—truly office, and his 
fortune is made at once. Aye.—But, like medical 


moral and religious people,as we call ourselves, by || gentlemen, they are remarkably shy of their own 


authority raise money from licensing gambling estab- 
lishments—and at the same time boast that we are 
not like our poor Southern brethren—given to gam- 
bling—horse-racing—and all uncharitableness, &c. 
Oh! no—we never do any thing like that. 

But a word as tothe argunients in favour of 
lotteries. The establishment of lotteries is urged 
for pecuniary purposes—as a mode of raising a 
public revenue. Now as a tax (and that is the leg- 
islative reason) it scarcely deserves a moment’s con- 
sideration. The pecuniary arguments in favour of 


any given mode of taxation are that they be borne |! 


equally and collected with little expense, Although 
paid voluntarily, no tax is more unequal. Men do 
not invest in lottery stock in proportion to their 
wealth.—Few,unless driven by the pressure of want, 
will venture with the chances so manifestly against 
them. No tax on the score of cheapness of collec- 
tion merits less. By far the greatest amount adheres 
to the pockets of the vendors and agents—while the 
state reeeives but apaltry residuum. As for the fair 
price of the ticket, the purchaser stands as well off 
as any other gaimbler—as for the rest and residue— 
the 15 per cent—the extra charge—that is a tax 
raised unequally —at an ertravagant expence of col- 
lection, and from those least able to pay. 

Another arguinent has bean rdhek since other 
states adopt this system, and as we cannot enforce 
laws against the sale of tickets—therefore, we should 
establish loteries. About as logical as to say, be- 
cause we cannot enforce laws against adultery ,there- 
fore) we should license it. But in truth, the legisla- 
ture have imposed most enormous penalties, as be- 
fore stated, on unauthorized gambling—for the pur- 
pose of raising a greater revenue from gamblers 
‘by authority.” And as penalties would not be im- 
posed without they were intended to be enforced— 
itis to be presumed, that the law is eflective—and 
then the argument fails. 

And now let us consider what peculiar merit this 
possesses among other varieties of gambling. In 
most of the modes, few, save men of property, ven- 


| prescriptions—with a truly wonderful public spirit, 
| they sell fortunes—thousands and tens of thousands 
_—all for the public good. But after all, who gets the 
prizes? (That’s what the lawyers call a qaestu 
| verata, and a vexatious question in truth it is.) 
Besides, this is the most unfair mode of gam- 
bling. The purchaser always gives more for his 
chance than it is worth. In cards the stakes are 
equal commonly. A lottery to be fair should divide 
in prizes the amount received in tickets—which 
| is never done. 
But I fear I have trespassed too long on the 
| reader’s patience. To conclude, it remains for the 
legislature to vindicate their character from the 
| charge of inconsistency. If there are no objections 
to licensing vice—let gambling houses—houses of 
| ill-fame—tlet all the thousand modes of vice be tol- 
| erated upon the payment of an adequate pecuniary 
consideration—and as for the morals of the public, 
| let them go for what they are worth. If, on the 
other hand, they consider it disgraceful for a gov- 
/ernment to act asthe pander of irregular desires— 
| if they consider gambling as destructive to individual 
| happiness and injurious to public morals—let them 
show their consistency by erasing from their stat- 
ute book every law giving the semblance of a differ- 
| ent opinion, Let it he known and understood, that 
the morals of the community are not to be put in 
competition with a miserable pittance drawn from 
the hand of industry and want. 


(1) It is said these statements are false and all so con- 
| sider them. If so, why publish them—why make such a 
| ridiculous appearance for nothing. But they do have effect 
| —not on men over-stocked with sense however. 

} By the way, if there is such a thing as obtaining mon- 
‘ey under false pretences, lottery brokers so procure it—if 
any body does. 
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ture. In this, as the managers with a good degree || 


of worldly wisdom, take care that the tickets shall | 
be within the reach of almost every individual,more, 
and those mostly poor, try their luck in this than in 

all other modes; ee how could that swarm of lotte- 
ries receive a support. The evils attendant on any 
known mode of gambling are pretty much the same. 
Both, besides occupying capital unprofitably, and 
involving the waste of a vast amount of time, accus- 
tom their votaries to trust to chance rather than to 
industry and enterprize for success—and to “ seek 
for in the loss of others, rather than in the 
o sources of wealth.” The vision of a capi- 
tal prize, or of large stakes floats before the eyes of 
a gambler, and the products of his own exertions 
appear paltry and insignificant in comparison. The 
danger of contracting bad habits in both cases is 


* Maine tickets remind one of Conway's drags—al- 
ways labelled —Bewvre of counterfeits—none genuine unless 
signed W. 8. Conway—So with us—none genuine save 
Maine tickets—the rest spurious—and like Conway's coun- 


} . 
Penp.Leton’s Lirnograpny.—The day is not far 


| off when our doers of lithography will be more surprised at 
looking over what is now done, than they now are in look- 
ing over what was done five or six years ago; in other 
words, the day is not far off when the best of them will be 
astonished—whatever they may believe now—at the vigor 
and beauty of lithographic prints, and amazed at the hidden 
capacities of the art. Already are we beginning to hear of 
colored impressions in oil ; to see the spirit, liveliness and 
strength of admirable ehalk-drawings in the every-day work- 
manship of mere apprentices ; and to hope for the fine,.beld,. 
sketchy manner, and glorious freedom of the old masters—— 
of the men who used to throw off an historical picture, as 
people now-a-days are in the habit of throwing off adver- 
tisements, or letters, and to flash forth their divinest and most 
astonishing inspiration with the facility of unpremeditated 


eloquence. 


Finished engrayings—not merely sketches or drawings, 





erfeits rather dangerous if meddled with. 





but finely-finished, though not perhaps highly-labored pic- 











a SST 
tures, may soon be looked for ; and as fer delicacy and pro- 
priety, there is nothing, there can be nothing on earth supe- 
rior, in either of these properties, to a lithographic print I 
saw about three years ago, at the Suffolk-Street or Somerset- 
House exhibition—(I forget which.) It was a copy of 
Westall’s Cupid and Psyche, by a Frenchman. 

There are a multitude of superior specimens of the art 
among Mr. Pendleton’s collection, though the best are either 
French, or copies from the French. Indeed the French, 
with their extraordinary attention to drawing—a department 
of their study, in which they are altogether superior, not on- 
ly to our artists, but to the British—would carry all before 
them in spirited or learned lithography, where the fine 
draughtsman has an opportunity of showing off, were it not 
for their stage-trick, and academy-flourishes, and frigidity. 

Fisuer. Decidedly a man of genius, though abur- 
dantly overrated. He has a great deal to learn yet in every 
branch ef the many he has undertaken to deal with ; but 
then he has a natural strength of his own, at the bottom of 
all his presumption, which must carry him through, if he be 
not entirely spoiled by flattery. The best thing of his that 
fell in my way was a copy of Rembrandt—one of the beat 
copies I ever saw, so far as the general effect was concern- 
ed, though the handling was about as unlike that of Rem- 
brandt as any handling could well be. There was, mereo- 
ver, a copy of one of the most admirable heads of Vandyke, 
from the Louvre :—as a copy, it was no great affair, but as 
a work of meaning and beauty,—as the shadow of one of 
the most poetical and wonderful pictures ever thrown off by 
mortal man in the moment of his happiest and purest inspira- 
tion, it was worthy of exalted praise. 

The cattle of Mr. Fisher—the cattle whereof so much 
has been said—are no great things, if I may judge from two 
or three groups that I saw ; and yet they are superior to any 
that I have seen by our native cattle-breeders, if I except a 
few of the Doughty-stock produced at Philadelphia, by 
breeding in-and-in with the Cuyp-stock, and showing them 
off in a Cuyp-atmosphere. 

In Landscape,Mr. Fisher,without being either very pe- 
culiar or very strong, is agreeable enough. Yet he is too 
fond, altogether too fond of horizontal and perpendicular 
lines—his fore-ground is generally too much cut up, and he 
is too much addicted to deep blue in the distance, a color 
never seen here, as it is the fashion for our landscape-pain- 
ters to introduce it. ‘The original of the Prairie on Fire, 
engraved for the ToKEN, is not half so good a thing as the 
engraver led me to expect—though the horses’ heads are 
spirited, the figure of the Trapper excellent, and the ex- 
pression admirable——Two or three landscapes now under 
way by Mr. F. but for the horizontal and perpendicular lines, 
and the Liverpool-ware sky, and the detail of the fore- 
ground, might be spoken of in very high terms. ‘The col- 
oring is in general true, fresh and lively, the trees fair, though 
not characterized half so well as Pratt’s, and the leafing, 
particularly of the yellow birch of the great western wood, 
uncommonly rich and accurate. Still however, though eve- 
ry sort of birch is beautiful, the white, with its shafts of sil- 
ver, and the yellow, with its changeable bark, and shadowy 
gorgeousness, and bush-green top—-and though the birch ia 
always one of the most picturesque and paintabdle of our na- 
tive trees,—and though Mr. Fisher is very happy in showing 
off the yellow, with its pealed satin coat, huge, glossy bulk, 
and rich light, like torn drapery, he is apt—rather apt, I 
should say, to give the tree a bloated aspect, and in some 
cases to taper it offtoo suddenly. Not that such trees are 
never to be met with in the woods—for they are, just as 
pot-bellied men are—great, top-heavy, dropsical trees, not 
worth setting fire to, or blowing up with gunpowder. But 
when they are met with, they are not to be copied, or per- 
petuated, even though their bark be a rich bark, or half 
stripped off, and rolled up like a pile of gold-and-brown 
changeable poplin ; but to be passed by and forgotten for- 
ever, as deformities. Why copy a badly-shaped man, 
or a poor attitude—unless you are painting either a por- 
trait or a landscape to order, when you have others, a 
thousand times more beautiful, and quite as natural ? 
Have you no choice ? 
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worth having I mean—I do not speak of the portrait of a 
particular house, barn, or tree—consists in its wildness and 
irregularity. And the painter who would introduce a pine 
or a poplar, where it could possibly be avoided, so as to 
strike the eye, would in all human probability prefer a 
hunter to a Shetland pony, a grey-hound to a shaggy whelp, 
a dandy (from a tailor’s card perhaps) to a countryman 
with a flapped-hat and striped-frock—a lady’s maid to a 
gypsey, and a white-washed villa to a thatched cottage— 
for a picture. 

Mr. Prarr’s Room. The Destruction of Sodom 
is a capital affair ; and if Mr. P. had it in Europe to-day, 
it would excite a good deal of interest there. It is not the 
work of an ordinary mind. He has borrowed a little to be 
sure, from Martin, who borrowed largely from Alston, 
{our Alston) that extraordinary man, who is burying his 
talent, and the picturing of a universe along with it—ingots 
of gold, and heaps of precious stones,—nobody but he who 
has worn himself to death over a favorite and exhausting, 
if not absolutely destroying study, can ever imagine how; 
but still there is enough and to spare, of what is decid- 
edly original and excellent in this very picture, to give Mr. 
Pratt a very high place among the poets of the brush. 

Mr. P.’s landscapes—or some of them, rather, are among 
the most beautiful things of the day. In portraits too, he is 
rapidly improving—a year or two more and he will have 
done with pottery—glazed pottery and red lights. One 
head I thought very promising—a !ate affair—and moul:'- 
ed of something very like flesh. 

Mr. Dovcury.—There is a youth i this town, (Port- 
land,) a sign-painter but the other day, aud wholly igno- 
rant of landscape, who has actually painted a richer and 
better landscape (one, among fifty ora hundred of inferior 
quality) which I would not exchange for any that I siw 
under way while I was at Boston. It is after the best 
manner of Doughty, on the day of his gravity and strength. 
Five years ago, Mr. Doughty did some things which made 
it probable that, before this time, he would bear «no bro- 
ther near the throne.’”’ But I must say, that although he 


has greatly improved as an artist, he has disappointed me | 
asa feeler and thinker. He has lost a portion of his | 


old strength and solidity; and he is now getting into a 
way of peppering, and salting, to the taste of his customers. 
‘This wont do. Let the man have his own way, and he 
will never paint a bad picture. Stand by him and worry 
him and he will never paint a good one. His works have 
been all shadow and air, poetry and warmth, vigor and 
strength. Now they are lighted mosaic, or colored pigment, 
fused into a mass. More breadth, gentlemen—more 
breadth—that’s what you ail want. 

Gaxaxy. Our brother of the Galaxy having, as 
predicted a twelvemonth ago he would have, too many irons 
in the fire ; being at one and the same time the editor of a 
daily paper, the proprietor and recipient of a weekly paper, 
the manager of a theatre, and a superintendant of public 
works, has lately sold out his nest-egg, debts and all, for 
five thousand dollars, to our old and tried friend, (grievously 
tried he has been) Mr. Theophilus Parsons, of the old Bos- 
ton Literary Gazette, and Willard Pillips, in other days 
editor of the North American Review—a journal of consid- 
erable notoriety, published in Boston, the capital of New- 
England—a pretty sensible sort of a man, a good writer, 
and among other things author of the best work in the 
world, on insurance—a work that every merchant, as well 
as every lawyer of our country, who has to do with insur- 
ance, ought to have a copy of. Success to each and all of 
the above-mentioned adventurers. T'wo out of the three 


9 
1 


are clever, and the third is not half so much of a dunder-— 


head as people might imagine. So much for the Galaxy. 
Srate-Hovsr. They have been repairing the inte- 
rior of the State-House, under the superintendance of the 
Editor of .the Courier, Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham. The 
exterior has been lighted up with a new coat of drab-colour- 
ed paint, (since I saw it last) and they have stuck the 


statue of Wash'agton in the back part of the basement sto- 
r3—a capital p’*~» for it by the by—and surrounded it with 


The beauty of a tree, like the beauty of any other | 
object worth introducing into a landseape,—a landscape — 


fawn-colored , plastering, which one,would suppose either 
to have been transferred bodily frrom a Lazaretto—or to be 
afflicted with the leprosy. 


Private CoLLeEcTions. | had no time to see ma- 





Codman’s and Mr Elliot’s—in both were several very fine 


! er, I hope to have an opportunity of particularizing. 


ArcADE. Popped into what is called the Arcade— 
| why, it would be no easy matter to imagine—though it might 
| be as difficult to say why a perpendicular arrangement 
|| would not be just as much of an arcade as a horizontal one— 
| why a close chamber, to which we go up over a narrow 
| crooked flight of stairs, may not be as much of an Arcade 
i as the Burlington shops of London, the purleus of the 
|| Palais-Royal at Paris, er the soda-water and confectionary 
|, rows of New-York. Saw a hundred or two of tolerable 
|| prints im lithography ; a half dozen or se of execrable daubs 
|| by a German I believe—bad copies from what never could 
|| have been good for any thing—(save the boy with the ton- 
1 hat, which is certainly an exquisite affair,;) and two or three 
|| exquisite be-gemmed and flowery landscapes by Cole of 
‘| New-York—two of which appear to be portraits of the 
|| Garden of Paradise. 

{| 
! to be, and will be encouraged, for the sake of one head, a 
} female ———, with a deal of good management, and good 
|| coloring, and good flesh in it, in spite of the fifty or sixty 
|| every-day bits of a joinery which he had previously turned 
|| off. Let him not give up—if he thinks himself capable of 


'| working—not playing—but working, for at least ten 
ycars. 


Mr. Rann, a promising young artist, who ought 


Departure. At last—thank God—I was prepared 
‘o return to the fire-side I had left afar off, to turn my back 
upon the miniature London with all its wealth, beauty, 
| Virtue and attractions of every sort. We were to be off at 
i four o° clock in the morning—let no man think of going to 
bed for a couple of hours when he has such a day’s-work 
before him—I have'nt got over it yet—I was in hed for 
|| about one hundred and twenty minutes, more or less, and I 
have an idea that if I were to say that I turned over two 
hundred and forty times, before I got up, it would be no 
verry tough story—for an editor. One sketch from life, and 
|| T have done. 
Skercu. At last we were called up. When | en- 
jj tered the bar-room, I found it crowded with baggage, and 
|| fat shapeless men muffled up to the eyes in most unman- 
|| ageable great coats. A sailor in a short jacket stood near 
the liquor shop—I am a stranger in this place, said he, in 
|| a tone of voice which betrayed his condition as clearly as if 
|| he thad hicupped or staggered. So then—a—a—you can’t 
sell us a glass 0’ good to drink? No, we can’t sell liquor at 
this hour of the night Will you give usa glass? No—in a 


here and set up? No, we can’t do that, you must go—if 


a box nailed to the counter. Up went the sailor to the box, 
and repeating the words [ am a stranger in this place, ram- 
med the whole broadside of his bunch o’ fives into it, and 
gathering up as much as he could hold, began cramming 
it up his nose with imperturbable gravity, saying as he did 
so, well—if I cant get a glass o’ grog, I'll take as mach 
snuff as | can hald—here he prepared to take another pinch, 
as he called it ; and ae got it—as much more as he 
could gripe—he turned onee.more to go away ; but in do- 
ing so, he contrived to capsize a bundle and so Jaid an an- 
chor to windward for a few minuters more of delay, anoth- 
er pinch, and a little more talk. But no, the proprietor was 
not to be did—gently but strongly he took hold of the short- 
jacket by the shoulder, and as the occupant turned first one 
way,then the other—-demi-waltzing his way towards the 
door—kept assuring him in the mildest tone imaginable, in 








reply to his repeated enquiries whether he intended to turn 


ny of these, and barely a few minutes to peep into Mr. |” 


| things and a deal of good arrangement. One day or anoth- |) 


him out, that he, (the proprietor aforesaid) had no such 
idea—no indeed—nothing could be further from his heart. 
By this time the short-jacket had been waltzed over the 
threshold. Here IT came away. 











LITERARY RECREATIONS, NO. 2. 


As when a bottle of rebellious beer 

Pops out the cork, and dissipates in air; 

So many a writer who would be sublime, 

Indites high-sounding prose, and frothy rhyme. 
Horace in Stafford 


| A new style of composition has arisen of late in the 
| literary world. We allude to the various works that have 
appeared under the title of Reminiscences. Some of 
| them have been executed by masterly hands, and are 
| credit to their authors. We have found but few of them 
that may rank as first rates. The design was good, while 
it was confined to the life of men whose actions and say- 
ings it was worth while to know. But very soon, there 
was not a traveller, nor a merchant of any standing, or 
pretention to literary attainments, nor a military officer 
who had led his regiment into battle, nor a sditioun 
who had heard the whistlings of the ‘* leaden messengers”’ 


| nor a fisherman, nor painter of any fame, who did not 


usher into the world ‘*reminiscences’’ of his own life 
Amid such a mass of writers who have favoured us with 
| their recollections, there must_ necessarily be some of in- 
ferior grade. We have read Kelly’s Reminiscences, An- 
gelo’s Reminiscences, Reminiscences of a Military Officer, 
Reminiscences of twenty other gentlemen, besides some 
other Reminiscences in the ** Boston Literary Gazette.’’ 
We are compelled to say that of, all these works, but few 
will stand the test of examination. There is such a dispo- 
sition to amplify, what is already ample enough, and to 





/common life. Such an itching after the sublime, where 
| there is no need for it, and such a desire to display in the 
| brightest colours circumstances that are almost vulgar and 
| unworthy the notice of any other writer. But these faults 

arise from the subje@t,not from the style of writing. ‘There 
| are but few men whose lives are so varied, or so full of in- 


| cidents, as to furnish the writer with a suflicient stock of 


| matter upon which to proceed. He must draw from re- 
sources entirely unconnected with the life of the man 
| whose sayings and doings and actions he is recording. 
| Thus, it is, that so much insipid stuff finds its way into 
books of this kind. ‘The numerous reminiscences that have 
| appeared from time to time, consists of little more than a 
| fact or two, embellished with fiction, and gilded with the 
authors’ style of writing. They are mere effusions of the 
fancy, and if they were not so hin might serve for amuse- 
ment. Angelo’s Reminiscences, resemble the prosing and 
j tiresome ‘* talks’? of an old man who has a great idea 
| of his own abilities, and is turned of seventy or so. No- 
| thing in his eyes is like the events and sayings of old times, 
| when he was a young man. ‘There is no connection and 
| no object in his stories. ‘Che last observation may apply 
with justice to the Reminiscences of the present day. We 
have frequently been amused with the stories of an old 
gentleman of our acquaintance, who is near sixty and very 
loquacious. He displays the same disposition that old men 
always do in reference to former days. We requested him 
to furnish us with a sketch of some of the reminiscences 
that would afford hin most pleasure to write. He has sent 
us the following article, which we shall give to our readers, 
having obtained the author’s consent to do so. 








mild pleasant voice. Well then—you can’t let a body stay } 


The reminiscences of a Military Officer are full of in 


‘ i terest, and their style suited to the subject. Even on < 
you please. Well then—very well—turning to go—1'm || topic s " } tie 


» fruitful as a military campaign, the author is oblig- 


a goin’ you see. Got any snuff? give us a pinch o’ snuff | ed to resort to imaginary incidents. {t may uot take from 
wont ye? Yes, you may have a pinch o’ snut!—pointing to | 


the enjoyment that a reminiscence affords, though it should 
be fictitious ; but we should like to see the fiction conceal- 
ed. A number of the Angler’s Reminiscences, that have 
appeared in the Boston Literary Gazette, are worthy of the 
author ; but they have their faults, as well as their excel- 
lencies. We cannot withhold our approbation of many of 
the Rambler’s Reminiscences. A life of the sort which 
the Rambler led must necessarily be fru ful in ineidents 
calculated to strike the imagination. a 
The mania for ‘* Reminiscences’’ has 
that we expect before long to see ‘ Recollec 
Blacksmith; or ‘* A Seaman’s Reminiscences. 
might write whole pases upoa what oceu ie 
apprenticeship, touching upon the exquisite coldness which 
his fingers suffered on a winter's morning. The latter 
might descant upon the pleasures and pains of flagellation, 
or might recollect with delight the first time w land 
from the main-top, or had his 
misdemeanor. We understand t 
a Negro Slave, upwards of ninety, are i 
will shortly be published. We expect a eal of pleas 
























ure from a book of this sort, and look forward with anxious 
expectation to its appearance. NP. P. 


garnish over with high-sounding words, the incidents of 
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Good notions herb, and very good Janguage mixed ap !to these of truth? What is the use of deceiving 


with what is not so good—Newspaper poetry. N. 
MY ALMA MATER, FAREWELL. 


Deep are the murmurings when the rill 
Breaks from its parent fount, 

And foaming down the stream-worn hill, 
{;0en—never to remount. 


What though it ne'er should flow again 
Its mountain bed along, 

it will but form a brighter train, 

When tempest-clouds are strong. 


Full oft the mountain crag has stayed 
‘The streamlet’s onward way; 

Through many tangled woods it strayed, 
To find the moon-lit bay. ’ 
But when the summer sun has rolled 
That vapoured stream on high, 
Then it will float in folds of gold 
Along the far blue sky. 


Ay it will roll how free, how fair, 
Along the deep blue sky, 
Where eagle pinions never dare 


The lofty way to try. 


Then, joyous, happy haunts, farewell ! 
Where oné® my young thoughts gushed, 
Free as the mighty ocean's «well, 
Those thoughts must ne’er be hushed. 


My footfall in the chapel aisle, 

here oft the sound of prayer 
Rose to the morning's lovely smile, 
And filled the evening air ; 


‘The joyous laugh, the glee, the song, 
When meeting words were said, 

The kindly a that hoyered long 
O’er some dear, loved one d; 


All these will haunt my soul for aye 
In manhood’s pleasing dreams, 

As mirrored on the moon-lit bay 
The pending greenwood seers. 


But still farewell, that joyous scene 

Was but the eaglet’s play; 

The eye must grow more wild, more keen, 
And try a loftier way. 


This writer has been strangely overlooked for 
some months. 
good. N. 

A POET OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Ma. Epviron—lI am a poet of the nineteenth 
century. I have studied the English language atten- 


Two or three of his papers are very 


tively for ten years past, (and made all my philo- | 


logical researches subservientto the complete under- 
standing of my native tongue. 
no tyro in English. 
though every hook written in this language, as well 
as translated from other languages. _[ hope, Sir, to 
gain immortal hovour from the superior knowledge 
fhave of my vernacular dialect, for | am now qual- 
ified to write on any subject whatever, either iv prose 
or rhyme. My sight is excellent, since | see things 
as they are, and mot as they should be. My brain 
is not turned topsy-turvy by the wild conceits of the 
troubadours, nor the poetical madness of many 
writers of the last century. Whenever a word is 
suggested, that instant every word of similar sound 
in the language is at my tongue’s end. And as 
to subjects, my head is as full of them as the 
desert of Sahara is full of sands. I have an ex- 
ear,—for I can tell when one word sounds 
er. Lama great adept at making the sense 
jingle together. I have studied this sub- 
oroughly that Virgil is a mere tyro in com- 
ome. Ihave made myself master of the 
_ lyric, elegiac, and comic style of wriung verse. 
or 
a 





has the dramatic style escaped me. IT can write 
in ~— equal to Lerd Byron’s blank verse 
f description is wanting, Scott falls in 

n I take up my pen. I throw 
my poetry, but the illusion of re- 
discard as unworthy of the 

t. o would have access to the regions 
hood, while there are samany paths leading 













of fi 







| 


All the hope we have, is to establish a new law of 


oor Let the bards of the present day abandon 


By this time I am | 
Ten years study has carried me 





| ourselves by poetical descriptions of things that are 
, improbable and impossible, while so many circum- 
stances occur every day worthy of the poet’s notice? 
| As to the ancient poets, Mr. Editor, we need not 


|, feast ourselves with the notion that ever again such 


nen will flourish. It is out of the nature of things. 


| fiction, ayd stick to truth. Rhyme is now and ought 
/to be the distinction between poetry and prose, 
since no geniuses are found who are able to set up 
a distinction similar to angient poetry. There it 
| Consistéd in the thought. ‘In our days, the idea 
must be thrown out of the question, and the dress 
| be considered as only important. As no man is 
| considered in these times a gentleman, uuless he is 
| equipped in the fashions; so no writer is looked up- 
on asa poet, unless he writes in rhyme. I shall say 
| no more of my qualifications, Mr. Editor, lest I be 
| accused of egotism. There is no person in the 
_ world, who despises that fault more thanI do. At 
| the same time every man has a right to say what he 
can do. Without any further preamble, I shall give 
| you some specimens of wy Pray gover in my 
| opinion worthy of notice, because it is about real 
| Slope. I shall favour you from time to time with 
| my lucubrations in this line. I em determined to 
| establish myself as a puet of the nineteenth centu- 
ty, and if possible to bring about a revolution in the 
public taste. Far be it from me to say that public 
taste is vicious; but I am certain it is not pure in 
| réspect to the yey of modern times. alter 
, Scott and Lord Byron have set the world crazy, and 
| why may not I bring it back to its senses? Forsev- 
eral years past, I have been harassed with the ague 
and fever.’ Here are lines written during a parox- 
| ysm of this troublesome complaint, I am so fond 

| of mottos, that [ can do nothing without them. 

Morbo confectus gravi. Puzp. 
Sick at heart. 
The shivering ague, the burning heat, 

| With cold intense, and pain replete; 
The drowsy sleep, and lengthening yawn, 
\ The chill that never would be gone; 


—— 
. 


The fever raging in the brain, 


Exciting there severest pain; 

a quick drawn breath and ny ote start, 
The nisi Ise und flutteri ; 
The throbbing head, and mo Aa eye, 

The wailing moan and suffering sigh; 

The mind dejected now and sad, 

Without a thought to make one glad; 
Indulging then in fancy’s dreams, 

The brain with many a monster teems ;—— 
These are the miseries of a clime 

Which neither art, nor even time 

Can soften or alleviate, 

So dreadful they and obdurate. 

To die were sweet—for what is life 

With misery fraught and suffering rife. 

















A very true-hearted old Bachelor on paper—but in fact, 
| or I am fearfully mistaken, a young Bachelor off paper. N. 
| To the Editors of the Yankee & Boston Lit. Gaz. 

| the Bachelors’ Journal, take the liberty to express my en- 


|| tire approbation of the —- that is made by sending 


| your r in liew of the said Journal. Not that I any wa 
| dislike the Journal, or the cause in which it was pn din 
| I am heartily in favour of both. I am a bachelor mysélf, 
| and consider a single life the ne — ultra, at | 0 
most of the negative happiness that we enjoy, by avoid- 
ing a world of positive matrimonial misery. t the rea- 
son I rejoice at the dissolution of the Bachelors’ Journal, is 
that it has produced a different effect than the one intended, 
not by directly convincing the bachelor of an error, but 
by renewing a subject that has long been tten, when 
he was altogether unprepared to investigate it, and so is 
drawn precipitately into ther x with which he 

meant to amuse himself by at a dismnce. C 

the quondam Editor of the Journal have been present at 
the scene, that all our village witnessed this morning; he 
would subscribe to the justness of my remarks. To have 
seen that individual, who for so many years has stood as a 
pillar, upon whose shoulders our le edifice seemed to 
rest ; had so long been so true and legal a member of 


our fraternity es to place him even above — steal- 
ing off in pursuit of a Bride, animated with the glow of 








Gentlemen Editors.—As one of the numerous readers of | 








THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 








—— st 
a hoary Cupid for his Squire, while every casement in the 
village was elive with humen feces, straining their eyes for 
a peep at this adventurer on his new pilgrimage—to have 
seen all this I say, must have been a convincing proof, that 
some had its direst work. And yet such is the 
fact. individual, to whom all our eyes had been 
turned, as the strong hold of our order, by to-morrow wil! 
have ceased to be a Bachelor. Already ' 
** The shadows lengthen o’er the plain,’’ J 

and before another day shall be numbered with those «« gone 
by,” with him the glorious sun of Celibacy will be forever 
set. He will return to our village, decked out in the para- 
op of wedded life, to be greeted by the wailings of 

is disappointed brotherhood. And for all this great change, 
the only probable cause known is the one that I have as- 
signed. So that much as I valued that invaluable paper, 1 
can cheerfully forego the pleasure of its continuance, rather 
than witness a ition of its effects. For its appearance 
any longer would look as suspicious to eyery true hearted 
bachelor, as did David Gamut’s “ tooting wepon’’ to old 
Hawk-eye. nt 


puses Renpi gear anpty to speak seriously abou 
the matter, I am highly pleased with its ; and 
consider it an ornament, and a valuable isition to every 
family and village, and moreover, that who have 


fe so much fault with the e , to say the least, 
manifest a very faulty disposition. I therefore wish that 
the happiness you may enjoy in Foe labours, may be 





commensurate with your prospect of doing good, by rais- 
ing the standard of Litersture in New- and. 
Very respectfully Yours, Soivs. 
ENCOURAGING, 
One of many very affectionate and dutiful billet- 
doux. N. 
John Neal you are a pe cene uppon my word 
you have set yourself up for the Judg of all the writing 


community but let me tell you Mr J. N. you are not sich a 
damd great Folks after all you talk about this mans writing 
and that mans writing and this womans and that womans 
as though it was all left to you to deside who can write and 
who cannot but it wont do you are too arrogant. 

When I First heard you was gowing to publish a pa- 
per in Boston I expected somthing smart but I am - 
pointed I see nothing in your Gazett but a damd pack of 
serley critisisms on thing written by every body but 
your own sweet self and that is allways considerd of an ex- 
traordinary quality now I think if you can be less egotistick 
and leve off spinning your lo of critsisms you will 
gain Custom in Bostes I choull Wee to sve a little slander 
now and then that is the way to get subscribers to a news- 


A constant reader of your damd dull paper. 





Some have certain common-places and themes, where- 
in they are good, but want variety ; which kind of poverty 
is for the most part tedious, and, when it is once perceived, 
ridiculous. The honorablestpart of talk is to give the oc- 
casion ; and again to moderate and pass to somewhat else, 





for then a man ends the dance.—-Bacon. 
-__- 
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